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Who Helped Iraq? 


RESIDENT BUSH was wrong when he 
said in the debate Monday evening that 
American technology played no part in 


Iraq’s nearly successful drive to build nuclear 
weapons. *TTiere hasn’t been one single scintilla 
of evidence,” he indignantly declared. In fact 
th^re have been more than scintillas. The amount 
of equipment that this countj7 inadvertently 
contributed was not large — but it was American. 

Preventing the spread of nuclear weapons is 
one of the most serious responsibilities that will 
face the president inaugurated next January. On 
the whole, the American record on export con- 
trols is pretty good, but it’s not perfect, 

U.N. inspections of the Iraqis’ weapons labs 
and workshops show that they were able to 
import nothing from this country, and very little 
from any country, that was unambiguously relat- 
ed solely to nuclear explosives. The dangers lie in 
the broad category of exports that have dual 
uses. Certain kinds of computers, for example, or 
high-precision machine tools are necessary to 
' make nuclear weapons, but they are also used for 
many kinds of entirely innocent products. In the 
period in which the United States was leaning 
toward Iraq, during and after its war with Iran, 
some American equipment of that sort went to 
Iraq and was diverted to purposes different from 
those stated on the export licenses. 


One remedy is tighter intemation^ coopera- 
tion on export controls. The U.N. inspectors’ 
revelations — the Iraqis turn out to have been 
much closer to achieving nuclear weapons than 
almost any foreigner believed in 1990 — have 
shocked all the industrial countries’ gover^ents 
into much greater caution. The Bush administra- 
tion has reportedly begun to devote more of this 
country’s intelligence resources to the threat of 
nuclear proliferation — a significant contribution. 
Beyond that, the world has Teamed from the Iraqi 
case that export controls and intelligence alone 
do not suffice. There have to be insp^tions on 
the ground, and the U.N.’s nuclear inspection 
agency is now using its authority much more 
vigorously not only in Iraq but in North Korea 
and South Africa. 

The threat of secret development of nuclear 
weapons and of a black market in nuclear materi- 
als is not diminishing. Last week German police 
seized five pounds of enriched uranium in a 
roadside parking lot along with the people who 
were trying to sell it Apparently it came from 
somewhere in Eastern Europe. So far this year 
Germany alone has reported more than 100 
cases of smuggling and illegal sales of nuclear 
materials, most of them from Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union. The lessons of Iraq 
have wide applicability elsewhere in the world. 


